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The credit belongs not to one worker, but to all. Yet certain names must be mentioned. The first Commission which \\ent to Belgium, and afterwards visited Paris, Nantes and Rouen, was presided over by Sir Alfred Keogh, who later became Director-General of the Army Medical Service at the War Ollice. After Sir Alfred Kcogh had been, translated to his new post, the Commission was reconstituted and expanded, and Sir Arthur Sloggott became Chief Commissioner. Later Surgeon-General Sir Arthur Sloggett went to Headquarters and Sir Courtauld Thomson went out as Commissioner to Boulogne, where ho performed splendid work. He was compelled by ill-health to retire, and Sir Arthur Lawloy succeeded him.
During the crisis caused by the first battle of YproB Colonel 32. H. Lynden Boll, C.B., was A.D.M.S. at Boulogne, and to him belongs much of the credit of having solved the great difficulties presented.
Jn ordor to appreciate the great progress achieved, it will bo well to follow a wounded man from*the front at Ypres in, say, the month of January, 1915: Ho was wounded in the trenches and from there conveyed at night by strotchor-boarerrt of tho Ko^al Army Medical ('orptf to a iirwt-aid post. Hero a medical man dealt with his immediate needs. Ho was thon placed in a horse ambulance a.nd taken, to a field ambulance. Thouo field ambulances wore no rough-and-ready contrivances, but hospital**, well equipped and staffed and capable of dealing in a satisfactory manner with cases of great urgency. At the field ambulance he received perhaps a doso of anti-tetanic serum OH a preventive measure. Tf capable of being moved he was then loaded upon a motor ambulance, and brought down either as a " lying " or a *' sitting-up " case to the clearing hospital used by tho Army as a base. Treatment awaited him again here. Thon, still in the motor ambulance, he wa^ conveyed to the rail-head and placed in a hospital train.
This was not the hospital train of Mons or oven of the Aisne. It -was a splendid hospital on wheels, specially designed and built in England for the transport of wounded men. The coaches were long and heavy; they were painted a "khaki*' colour. Each coach had a central corridor fla-nked by real hospital beds supported on rack& The beds could be lifted out of position and carried outside the coach, so that being lifted from the stretcher and placed on the bed was an easy and painless
business. Each coach had its own water supply, and hot drinks were available night a,nd day ; there was also an operating theatre on the train and a dispensary ; and there were kitchens and staff room?, a large store and complete washing arrangements.
In their clean and comfortable vehicles the wounded man and his companions lay at ease ; doctors and nurses were in attendance on them day and night, and the length of journey by rail mattered very little. Thanks to the excellent springing of the carriages and to their powerful brakes, there was no jolting or shaking, and the journey was robbed of all terror. At Boulogne the train was met by parties of stretcher-bearers, infantry details specially trained for tho work, who conveyed the wounded quickly to waiting motor ambulances,
WATER  ON  THE  MOTOR.
A contrivance by which water can be carried in a tank and can be heated when required.
and in these they were removed tp one or other of the great hospitals.
The hospitals were no longer merely houses full of wounded. They had become places of healing. Each hospital had its X-ray room in charge of a skilled radiographer. When the bullet or piece of shrapnel had been located it was removed in an operating theatre as well furnished and equipped as any in London. Trained sisters and nurses attended the operation, and the anaesthetic was administered by a qualified anaesthetist. The wards wore airy and well lit, and scrupulously clean; they contained good beds with fino bed lin^n. Each man had his own locker and table. Therfc was special cooking for the sick, and the food generally was of the best quality; these able